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DEPARTURE OF THE SPRING EMIGRANTS 
AND THE ESTATE OFFICERS. 


———— 


On Wednesday, the 13th of March, the splendid, 
first-class Black Star Line of Packet Ships, * Guy 
Mannering,” hauled out of dock into the Mersey; 
and on the following morning, set sail, with a la 
party of the society’s emigrants, for New York. All 

in the best of spirits, and were accommo- 
dated with the first berths in the second cabin. 
They were all berthed together, opposite the main 
hatchway, the best and most airy part of the ship, 
ying no more than £3 10s. for adults, and £3 3s. 
for children. Mr. Evans saw all the passages pro- 
perly paid ; and to those who had demands on the 
society from surplus of contributions, paid over the 
balance of their accounts. Let us hope that prospe- 
rity will attend them, and that God in His infinite 
goodness, will guide them in safety to the land of 
their adoption ! 

Weare proud to find that the labours of the late 
Delegate Meeting have given the greatest satisfaction 
to the members generally. A broader and more 
equitable basis for the government of the society has 
been marked out; and the confidence of members 
fully and, we hope, lastlingly established. Our 
cause must be one of progress. The experience of 
the Past must guide us in the Future; and in our 
onWard movement, we must endeavour to amend 
without dissenting to injure. We dissent—honestly 
dissent from one resolution of the Delegate Meeting, 
but in thus dissenting we give the fullest credit to 
the delegates for the best and most praiseworthy of 
motives. They saw, and felt, from the limited re- 
sources of the society, rhat the number, emigrating, 
and about to emigrate this spring on their own re- 
sources, would jeopardise the prosperity of our colo- 
nies; and hence they passed a resolution, that no 
emigrant should be allowed to draw his Land Certi- 
ficate before paying into the funds the sum of 
£5 8s. 6d., claiming, when arriving at his desti- 
nation, implements to the value of £4 6s. 0d. This 
resolution was passed, in the first place, to increase 
the funds ; in the second, to limit the number, emi- 
grating on their own resources. Did it accomplish 
these purposes, great, indeed, would be the amount 
of good secured. All might have implements, and 
the society at home no fear as to the prosperity of 
the colonies. But in this, we shall be disappointed. 
The resolution will take from the funds, instead of 
adding to them ; and will not limit, to the requisite 
extent, the number emigrating on their own re- 
sources. In the first place, we have a large number 
of shareholders, who have paid from £4 to £5 each 
into the funds of the society ; and these are the men 
that will now emigrate. In accordance with old 
law, the sums here named, were applied towards the 
purchase of the colonists’ allotments. In accordance 
with new law, these sums will be claimed for imple- 
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ments as private property ; and hence, in our hum- 
ble opinion, a detraction from the general available 
means of the society. Again; It has now become 
customary by those desiring to emigrate, to purchase, 
what might be termed old stock, o es; and to 
y. For- 
merly, the £5 10s. here named, w nd. Now 
it will be demanded for implements ; “atid where, let 
us ask, are these monies to be obtained with four 
hundred families to provision for twelve months ? 
In very truth the society needs all the help that its 
friends can give to it. 

The resolution will still further detract from our 
funds by obstructing an increase of members. It 
should be remembered, that we arég body of work- 
ing men, and hope to add to our number from the 
ranks of Labour. A working man may raise 
£1 2s. 6d. forashare, and £4 fora passage; but 
he cannot so easily raise £9 10s. Already has the 
resolution obstructed an increase to our number; 
and in the loss of a member, we lose £1 2s. 6d. All 
that was required of the Delegate Meeting was the 
total stopping of the Land Certificates until next 
spring; and the work would have been completed. 
As it is, we must live on; hope the best; and work 
the harder. Amidst all difficulties, we feel certain 
of success ! 

We must now call the attention of the members 
to the question of Loans. The borrowing of money, 
in small sum@y having been agreed to by the Dele- 
gate Meeting, it is absolutely necessary that the same 
be immediately attended to. A check-book is pre- 
pared in accordance with instruction, and all dis- 
posed to assist the society, may teceive checks to the 
amount they lend. The erection of the Grist Mili 
will depend on the spirit displayed in this movement. 
Let all then put their shoulders to the wheel! 


If we have anything to regret since the Delegate 
Meeting, it is an attempt, now being made in North 
Lancashire, to fan, once more, the coals of dissension 
in that district. We have before us secret corres- 
pondence to induce the members to withhold their 
contributions. This is bad, and should be openly 
and manly met by all who wish to see the society 
safe, and the colonies prosper. For ourselves, we 
detest such wretched duplicity, and such suicidal 
folly. If we have the hearts of men, we will do the 
utmost to swell the funds of the society, and to sup- 
ply the wants of those who are now depending on 
us on our lands abroad. Indeed, we know the dele- 
gates and the members generally will do this to the 
fullest extent of their power. What are we to expect 
if the Padiham members forward no more than 
three shillings in eight months, and the “ Humble 
Endeavour” of Liverpool, nothing for the last quar- 
ter? Wecertainly have not much to fear in the 
stopping of supplies from these two agencies. Let 
London, Scotland, and Manchester do their duty, 
and the society is safe. A brighter and a better day 
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is before us. Confidence is once more restored ; and 
the next Delegate Meeting, we have every reason to 
believe, will complete the work so efficiently com- 
menced in February last. 





LETTER FROM EMANCIPATION FERRY. 
January 16th, 1850. 


Dear Brother, Sister, and Friends,—According to 
promise I send you these few lines, Loping you are all 
in good health as we age at present, thank God. When 
we last saw you we were on the road to Liverpool, at 
which place we remained a week and then took our 
passage on voard the Shannon, for £2 10s. each; we 
had the poop cabin, the next to the captain’s; there 
were eight persons in the room. During our stay in 
Liverpool, we resided at Mr. Brown's, sign of the Fiying 


Horse, t;, it was the same as being at home, 
and all v nd obliging. On the 3ist of August, 
at ten o’c e morning, we sailed out of Clarence 
dock, and at New York on the 36th September, 


about the same time in the morning, waking our trip 
across the Atlantic in 26 days. We remained in New 
York one day, and then took our passage to Milwaukce, 
for which we paid £21 18s. each, and our luggage cost 
£3 1)s. Left New York on the 27th, arrived at Albany 
at three o’clock the next morning; left Albany the 
same day and reached Boffalo on October 7th; stopped 
in Buffalo tw , Statted out on the 9th, and crossed 
the lakes of fresh’water, which lie close to the British 
settlement. The lakes are very large; you would 
think it strange to be out of sight of land for a whole 
day on fresh water; they are very rough sometimes ; 
for my own part I would much rather cross the ocean. 
We put in at Cleveland on the 10th, at De‘roit on the 
11th, at Mackenzie on the 12th, and arrived at Mil- 
waukee on the 14th, at two o’clock in the morning. 
Left Milwaukee on the 15th, giving 7 dollars for the 
journey of my wife and luggage; I started on foot, and 
arrived at the Fort on the 19th; went down to the land 
on the next day, .and saw Mr. Twigg before he started 
for England. _{ worked two days on the land, and then 
engaged with a man for two months, to work at a place 
called Stevens Point, a distance of one hundred miles 
further up ; I continued with him about.a month, and 
as I could not get my money, he still owing me 15 dol- 
lars, Icommenced on my own account, and have got 
as much as will keep us all the winter, for we get paid 
for our work in this country. I have worked for go- 
vernment five days, at a dollar and haif a day; that is 
what I charge in winter, and two dollars and buard in 
summer; we always have our board where we work in 
this country, and we live first-rate; we live as well as 
your noblemen in the old country can do. I have not 
yet seen a beggar. Nobody need to starve here, for 
the Yankees wi.l not let them; they are avery kind 
people ; they don’t like too much work themselves, and 
prefer giving employment to old country folk. I shall 
get on famously during the next summer, as it is in- 
tended to put up a new and extensive town, near to the 
Fort}; I have got several jobs to begin t!:e next spring 
with. This is the place for working mea; a labourer 
will get a dollar a day and board, that is far more than 
I could get in Englana. A dollar is a hundred cents, 
and a cent is a halfpenny. I came at a bad time of the 
year, having the winter very quick upon us; it set in 
about eight weeks, and during this period little is done 
except chopping wood and teaming. No waggons are 
used daring winter, they use sleighs, which glide over the 
snow at a good rate; we have had snow on the ground 
from the first, and I guess it will stay some time yet. 
You will probably wish to know the different prices of 
provisions, they are as follows :—flour 2 cents a pound ; 
beef, 2 to 6 cents a pound; pork the same; mutton, 
at present we have none; butter 15 cents a pound; 
sugar 10 cents a pound; tea 50 cents per lb; candles 
15 cents a pound; soap 6 cents a pound; potatoes 30 
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|. first onset. 


cents a bushel ; tobacco 6 cents and coffee 12 cents per 
pound: whisky 12 cents per quart, rum and gin the 
same; brandy 50 cents per quart. Clothing is high; 
earthenware is high ; shoes, there are not many, boots 
are generally worn, the price about the same as with 
you. Now I suppose you will want to know something 
respecting America, This part is what is termed a new 
country, and wants bringing into cultivation; you may 
judge from the fact that the Indians are etill on the 
land, but they do not work at all; they employ the 
whole of their time in hunting and fishing ; they killa 
many deer, and sell the skins for a dollar each. There 
are plenty of wild ducks, prairie hens, and wild pigeons, 
but they leave us during the winter. I have not shot 
any ducks, but I hope to do so in the spring; 1 have 
shot prairie hens and they are nearly as large as one of 
yours, I have shot quail; they»are like a partridge, 
but not quite so large. I have killed one rabbit, it 
was quite white; they change, during the winter from 
grey to white, but there are not many of them. There 
are raccoons; they are considered good food, but as 
yet have tasted none. We have foxes, but as for bears 
and wolves there are none in this quarter. The rivers 
abound in fish; I am close to the Wisconsin and Fox 
Rivers. ‘The land generally is\very good, but there is 
some bad. Timber is plentiful, consisting of the burr 
oak, white oak, black oak. hickory, poplar, beech, ash, 
maple, tamrack, and pine gorse. All the fruit about 
here grows wild, namely, strawberries, bilberries, and 
cranberries, plentifully. Some people write and state 
that this place abounds in frait;~but such is not the 
case. I have not got my land yet, as the winter was so 
near I judged it best to stay until Mr. Twigg’s return. 
There are several started back before they had scarcely 
seen land, but they saw there was plenty of work anil 
that was against their religion ; they had better stay at 
home were work was scarce, and not come where work 
is the motto, There was a man here from Manchester, 
but | forget his name, he came with Ross; the land 
Was not good enough for him, neither did a log house 
suit him; (1 wish mine was up); the food was not 
good euough for him: in fact, he was home sick. He 
told Ross at New York he did think he should stay in 
America, and we have many such here thet do not like 
work, but carry the gun too much. Others will send 
dreadful accounts home, but depend upon it they do not 
like work ; don't believe them; they don't stay to see 
how they should like. Any man may do well in this 
country if he will work; but if not disposed to do so, 
he had far hetter stop at home. I intend to work at 
my trade and pay for most of the farming work at the 
If * had come earlier, I should have done 
right, and had plenty of money now. When I arrived 
at Milwaukee, I had just ten cents left, and now I have 
about twenty dollars coming to me. You wish to know 
how we like this country ; it is, I assure you, first rate, 
and I would not again change it for the old country, 
where you have to beg for work with your hat in your 
hand. Nosuch things here; Jack is as good as his 
master. I put up a oven last week at a tavern, where 
I dined with a magistrate, two doctors, and two lawyers, 
and I was as good as any of them; you could not do 
this in England. You want to know something about 
your own trade; there are no cvopers in these parts, 
but loads of tubs and buckets are brought down; they 
are very slightly made and the charges very high; a 
cooper might do very well here. Mr. Hall is on his 
land ; I understand he wrote to England, stating that I 
had left my wife, when I was at work at Stevens Point. 
I wish you to take a copy of this to the society’s room, 
and also insert it in the Examiner, in order to stop such 
aslander. You can senda paper by Mr. Twigg, and if 
you wish for any information from him he will gladly 
give it you. Give our love to Mr. and Mrs. Nicholls, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Hawthorn of Norton Green, to John 
Hansell, the late secretary, to Ephraim Moss, to Joseph 
Baden, and to all old friends and neighbours. I have 
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sent a letter to Leek with the log of my voyage, and one 
to my brothers in Stoke-leue. I must now conclude, 
for a man is waiting to take the letter to the post. My 
wife join in love to you all. Yours affectionately, 
JOHN AND JANE SCOTT. 
Direct to John Scott, bricklayer, care of Wiiliam 
Mountford, Fort Winnebago, State of Wisconsin, 
United States of America. 





INTERESTING LECTER FROM MR, TURNER 
AT EMANCIPATION FERRY, TO MR. EPPS 
OF LONDON. 

London, March 12th 1850. 
Mr. Evans: Dear Sir,—The enclosed letter I received 

on Saturday, March 9th, from my cousin Turner, and 

it is the wish of several London Members that it should 
be inserted in the Examiner. 

Respecting the non-receipt of my letters, 1 beg to 
state 1 have sent him five direct to the estate, the four 
first prepaid and one under cover toa friend at New 
York, to be forwarded to him. It is my intention to 
wait on the post office authorities for an explanation of 
the matter; and I would advise all persons sending 
letters to America to post them at the branch offices, 
and not at receiving houses. 

I remain, Sir, yours truly, 

Bermondsey Branch. E. A. EPPS. 





Emancipation, January 1850. 


Dear Epps,— What can be the reason you never send 
me any information either‘of yourself, your family, or 
friends? Can you think I care nothing about any of 
these ? if so, can you not inform me of the state of 
political or literary parties? —Think you -that distance 
has annihilated all germ of the ancient spirit in me? 
Has time destroyed all vestiges of family affection in 
you, or has a spirit of procrastination taken possession 
of you, that you have put off for mouths the answering 
of my epistles? or has faults,fover which you have had 
no control, the post office, for instance, been the cause ? 
I am willing to accept anything but contempt and you 
must not fly off at a tangent if I say your conduct bears 
the appearance of this. I receive almost weekly copies 
of the Dispatch, the direction on these papers is in your 
handwriting they come here direct—how, then in the 
name of perdition, is it that letters do not come if you 
write them? 1 have never received from you but one 
letter, that in answer to mine from New York. Epps, 
justice to myself demands, that if studied neglect has 
been your conduct, that I should make a remontrance ; 
if not, I heartily beg you pardon for expressions I have 
used, and I am sure that your own ideas of justice and 
fair treatment, will, under the circumstances, instan- 
taneously grant it me. 

As I, in the absence of any information from you, of 
course imagine that yeu have received all my former 
letters, I shal) not in this go through the history of our 
struggles and difficulties in founding this ‘‘ Hope’’ for 
the toiling ; suffice it, they have neither been few nor 
far between—nor do they appear to be decreasing. 
Epps, I speak advisedly, our trowbles are not decreasing ; 
on the contrary, new difficulties are daily threatening us, 
and promise, if we have not good generalship, to ulti- 
mately engulph us. 

Perhaps you may be surprised to hear this, but rely 
on it fora fact. Our first were difficulties of nature, 
which had to be overcome; the wild woods had to be cul- 
tivated, and the quiet wilderness turned into a thickly- 
peopled settlement. When we had done this, we 
thought all would have gone smooth. It has been said 
by some pious old ranter, that “vain are the hopes of 
mortals,” and it certainly appears so in our case; in 
fact, to use an expressiun frequently used by Twigg, 
** It seems’as if the devil hadycast his club over this 
place, thwarting and making all go wrong.” Now we 
have overcome the difficulties of Nature and circum- 











stances, we have to deal with stubborn men. Their 
stubbornness is not the worst part, for they are, for the 
most part, ignorant. I suppose you have had some ex- 
perience of ignorance, and its consequent intolerance, 
if not, when you have, in the language of Captain Cuttle, 
“ make a note of it.” You must be aware, that holding 
the situation I do, I have often to perform duties dis- 
agreeable to some parties—I cannot convince them that 
I am forced to do it by virtue of my office. They say 
I ought to pay more attention to the wishes of the set- 
tlers here ; I, on the contrary, say that the majority of 
the subscribers are in England, and it is their interest 
that ought, after a due provision for those here, to be 
my ultimate aim. This leads me, as it did Twigg, into 
frequent disputes ; but rely upon it, I shall, in spite of 
all cavil to the contrary, act as if I thought the parties 
here were the customers of a firm in England, of which 
I am the agent; by that very agency called upon, 
called upon to perform their work as I would my own ; 
that is, make as much profit as honestly is the due, and 
hand it to them to act with, as the rules and their 


| consciences dictate. 


Epps, you, and those who act with you, must be cau- 
tious. You must not make those extravagant promises 
of wealth and fortune to all who join our society. 
Evans has been too explicit, or rather, not explicit 
enough in his promises. You know there are some who 
swallow as gospel all that is stated, and then come 
here and complain of being deceived. But understand 
me aright. Evans has never yet, to my knowledge, pro- 
mulgated an untruth; there is not an iner I 
have seen since I have been here, or that I saw in Eng- 
land, but I will be answerable for the contents of, for 
I know them to be correct. But I do, I must object to 
that universal profering of wealth, without a due state- 
ment of the hardships to be endured. But still I beg 
you to let it be generally known, that whatever is said 
either for or against America, @i/ is to be obtained by 
labour, all will be lost without; but at the same time 
let it be understood that it is no light kind of labour 
they are called upon to perform. Holding the plough 
looks very pretty and pastoral in print—its no joke in 
reality. Let this be understood, that the labour must 
be of the hardest, most distressing kind, and then let 
those come that dare. 

Another important matter is the number of our so- 
ciety. Have you ever given this subject your consider- 
ation? If you have, you will know £1 Is. 6d. is nota 
sufficient sum from each member to enable the society 
to do all we have lately been doing. Mark my words, 
all we have lately been doing. Itis sufficient to find 
food for all who work—it is sufficient to break their 
land —but it is not sufficient to find lumber (boards), 
shingles (a fine substitute for slates or tiles), build them 
houses, and allow all the run of the store, taking so 
much as they think proper of the contents. Suppose 
a case, Suppose our Society consisted of 3000 members 
(moreor less) one-third of these members, I am sure Iam 
within the mark, in the present state of the English 
operative market, instantly desire to emigrate; you 
have to find lumber for their houses, and food and im- 
plements for themselves ; now calculate the cost of all 
and it will amount to something like this :—the 
lumber for each house wi.l cost 12 dollars or £2 9s. 8d; 
1000 houses will cost £2483 6s. 8; you have then the 
magnificent sum of £649 3s. 4d to pay the expenses 
of teaming that quantity of lumber for I have im- 
agined the price it can be got@fthe merchant, not the 
price on the land, if I had, it would have taken the 
whole subscriptions, leaving nothing for food, imple- 
ments, nails, windows, or the thousands other et ceferas 
required. This I believe can only be got over by in- 
creasing thesubscriptions by making them into £5 shares, 
though you would reduce the number who would come 
out, your funds would be increased, you would be able, 
to send us a largec amount of cash, we-should be uble 
to place them in a better position, and they would be 
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able to return all they owed in a less time than at 
present they possibly can. 

I have supposed this case.on the spur of the moment ; 
perhaps I may be wrong in my calculations; but any- 
how, you can make your own. calculations, and I am 
certain you will agree with me, £1 1s. 6d. is not a suffi- 
cient instalment for the use of benefits such as our 
society gives its allottees. 

I suppose you have heard of ceftain proceedings that 
have lately taken place here, and will be glad to learn 
the truth. I think this.is it:--The parties here believe, 
or profess to believe, that whatever belongs to the 
society belongs to the members—ergo, that each and 
all have a right to anything purchased with the society’s 
money, My proceedings have, I hope, taught them 
different, I tell them that.whatever the society owns, 
whether in the shape of houses, farming implements, 
cattle, store goods, or whatever the property may be— 
is vested in the trustees, and by those trustees in the 
agents for the time being. I tell. them I and others 
are those agents; and those who, without our permis- 
sion, carry away any articles. belonging to the society, 
will be guilty of felony, and will be proceeded against 
accordingly. This, of couse, has caused a most terrible 
sensation, and turned all their wrath from those who 
conduct the society at home, to me: They have just 
found out I am too young for a situation such as I hold, 
and they intend to ask the eentral committee to make 
me a servant of a committee of settlers, who, they say, 
ought to have the direction of affairs, as they. are best 
acquainted with their own wants. You will perceive 
from this what the nigger calls “the cause of the milk 
in the coker nut.” They are best acquainted with 
their own wants, and want the power of supplying them. 
They appear to be forgetful of the fact, that the funds 
necessary to supply these wants belong to the society 
in England, who pay that money into the society ex- 
pecting it to be so applied that it will yield a profit, and 

that profit to be applied to the overstocked English 
operative market. I need hardly ask—Think you if 
the settlers here are allowed to use your money at their 
pleasure it will yield such a profit? An Irishman 
would say, the only profit it would yield would be a 
loss. We have lately had a series of public meetings. 
The first was called by a certain party for the purpose 
(so they advertised), of considering the best means 
of obtaining medical aid in sickness, and the establish- 
ment ofa post office. They gave us but about twenty 
four hours notice of their intention to hold this meeting, 
although I have since learnt that they had long been 
maturing their plans. Well, this meeting was called, 
forty-four, of the settlers attended. Think you that 

, they then proceeded to consider the subject announced 
in their notice ? not a bit of it. The first, last, and only 
motion put to the meeting—and that without a word 
of preface or explanation—was this:— ‘‘ That a com- 
mittee be formed to manage the affairs of this society.” 
Of course the means they had taken secured them a 
majonity of those present. Two-thirds of the members 
had never heard of this meeting at all, and part of the 
other third did not attend, caring nothing about the 
subjects mentioned in the advertisement. 

But the affairs did not end here. The remainder of 
the members, seeing they had been tricked, called ano- 
ther meeting; now came the tug of war. After a 
stormy discussion, it was decided that the former pro- 
ceedings were null and void. But they were not 
yet satisfied; another mweting was called, and here 
they drew in their horns to a considerable extent. 
They now only asked for a committee to correspond 
with the parent society. This was formed, and they 
are now in their full bloom of a literally corresponding 
society. After three weeks cogitation they have pro- 
duced one letter; andas even this may die in its 
infaney,I will be very sparing with the unfortunate 
production. ‘As far as I have been able to learn, they 
ask the parent society to give them the power to audit 














the books kept here. In this they. have only followed 
my example, I have previously written to the society 
asking them to appoint auditors from the settlers. 
But they ask them to grant cash payment for. work 
done by the settlers. Now, in the first place, cash pay 
is not the will of the country, and even if it were, there 
are many objections to our society subscribing to it. 
First, we never imagined that the settlers would devote 
the whole of their time to the society’s estate. They 


- have farms of their own, and we imagine these farms 


want cultivating; now we say we will pay for work 
done, by supplying‘food and cultivating their farms ; 
if, instead of this we yay them in cash, ‘instead of em- 
ploying it in the purchase of cattle, ploughs, &c. &c., 
we compel them te hire farm cultivators, and they will 
have to pay them with this cash; when they have done 
this, they will be no better off than if we had cultivated 
for. them, while the society will have lost the. profit— 
will be prevented extending their operations—and 
some starving wretches be left to drag on a precarious 
existence, subject to all the insult, all the contumely, 
a purse-proud employer can heap upon those who create 
his wealth. : 

I believe they also ask the society to send out orders 
for additions to be made to the store stock. By-the-bye, 
I ought to inform you, that we found it impossible to 
obtain the necessary amount of labour to cover an un- 
limited run on the store, so we decided on keeping, 
nothing but a few medicines, flour, pork, molasses, 
coffee, potatoes and soap; they want currants, raisins, 
tea andsugar. I-suppose they had a slight twinge of 
conscience, and left out whisky. 

Now 1 ask you, who have always kept a good table’ 
whether you would not be glad to change your posi- 
tion for a forty acre farm in the backwoods, Would 
not you exchange- your China tea for wild prarie tea 
and no taxes—your currants for cranberries, and no 
coal man—your raisins for wild grapes, and no rent— 
your sugar for,wild honeygnd no aristocracy? Think 
you that the backwoodsman cannot.enjoy his pork and 
potatoes, sweetened with honest toil, in a fine bracing 
atmosphere, as well as Lords can their sumptuous ban- 
quets, sugared with the fogs and fevers of England? 
But I despise these sugary talkers, who profess to have 
a wish to benefit their poor countrymen, and in the 
same breath ask for their money to purchase luxuries. 
I say I despise them, and I mean to show them, as soon 
as I can, with credit to myself, and justice to the society, 
leave my position—I mean to show them what can be 
done on a forty acre farm. I believe, spite of my dimi- 
nutive, snotty-nose appearance (for this is their elo- 
quent, expressive definition of my character and ap- 
pearance.) I believe I can make a better, and more pro- 
ductive farm, than the best, the crack man amongst 
them—anyhow I’ll try; for I will not, cannot believe 
that the men who cannot be content with good plain 
food, but sigh after tea and sugar, currant dumplings, 
and plum-cakes I cannot believe these to be the men 
who ought to emigrate. We wantmen—and men tea, 
who can make up their minds to undergo an entire 
complete revolution in habits, and mode of living— 
men prepared to face the worst, circumstances can 
force them into,buoyed up by the hope, nay, the certainty, 
of speedily having the power to produce all the heart can 
desire, and of ultimately seeing their children the pos- 
sessors of flourishing states, instead of veing, as many 
will be, if they remain in England, the halt-idiotic in- 
habitant of a bastile, or the tenant ofa prison. Is not 
this worth leaving for a time even teaandsugar? The 
answer is—I am sure it must bein the affirmative. 
How contemptible, how mean, then, do these men ap- 
pear, who pray that the monies of poor starving men, 
shall be employed in the purchase of articles such as 
these, instead of being employed in the holy work of 
creating homes for the poor. 

I think I have said enough on this subject. ‘You 
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will perceive the motive power, causing these men to 
act, is the desire to pander to their own appetites, and 
not the noble desire to relieve the poor’s distress, or be- 
nefit mankind. 

Epps, Iam sick, I am disgusted: with my species. 
I always entertained the idea that there was something 
noble in a.man, but eight months’ assistance in the 
management of a colony, has undeceived. me; and at 
the present moment I would rather seek companions 
with the screeching ravens or howling wolves, than act 
as some here would act, who talk loudly, and hold their 
heads high. Is not conduct such as I have noticed in 
this letter-disgusting ? I have only noticed this, and 
drawn your attention to it, as they themselves have put 
it to paper, and desire it published to the world. If 
they publish this, think you this is all they want? No, 
no. Ihave been informed of their private thoughts 
and conversations; I know this is only an instalment, 
and a small one, too, of what they want. 1 know this 
for a fact, and knowing it, makes me say I am disgusted 
with my species, but quantum sufficit. 

I have always put off the answering of your inquiry 
about the weather of this part of the world, until time 
allowed me to form a pretty correct judgment. I have 
spent here one spring, one summer, and part of one 
winter, and the result of my.observations is something 
like this :—The spring is, after the departure of Jack 
Frost, rather warmer in the day, rather colder at night, 
than an English spring ; the same of summer and win- 
ter, warmer in the day, and colder at.night. The sea- 
sons are very regular, for we can almost calculate the 
exact time. the frost will break ; and we know once gone, 
it is gone for good, the same when it sets in, it stops. 
We have now had frost about five weeks. The river 
has been frozen sufficient to allow loaded waggons and 
two yoke of cattle to cross ; the snow is about six inches 
deep, and has been so for about a fortnight. In sum- 
mer it seldom rains long together, not over an hour or 
two at the most; but what it lacks in time, it: makes 
up in intensity ; for when it does rain, it rains like al? 
creation, that is a Yankee explanation for anything un- 
der heaven. I believe this is a pretty correct account 
of the difference between this country and yours, we 
are at all times warmer in the day than you, while we 
are colder at night. We are seldom annoyed with high 
winds, there being a sort of regular breaze, but not 
gale. We have no fogs, the atmosphere is usually 
bright and clear. I can at almost any time look around 
and see the whole country for miles. I am not sorry 
I have changed my country; this is a very superior 
one ; the climate is better, and the majority ofits people 
are better neighbours than usually are found in Eng- 
land. I Inment leaving for a few things, and these I 
hope time will either supply the want of or efface. I la- 
ment leaying it for its pleasures, its theatres, its lecture 
rooms its literary spirits, and some few other things I 
have long been used to the indulgence of. But I al- 
ready begin to feel a different spirit stir within me, and 
expect soon to be able to say, I would not change my 
position with a king. 

I must now say good bye. I hope soon to see some 
of you out here, but do not be in too great a hurry ; be 
as economical as possible in your expenses—save all 
you possibly can, and then come. Remember, a good 
start will save you four or, five years hard labour; in 
fact, instantly place you in a comfortable, independent 
position. About £20 or £30, when you get here, will 
give you that.start, so strain every nerve to obtain it. 

Iam quite wellahearty as a buck, My sister is 
well, and joins with me in wishing health and prospe- 

_Tity to self, family, and friends. Yours truly. 
rg JOHN TURNER. 


Attention is being drawn to the raising of the castor- 
oil bean, in Alabama. A consignment of the oil made 
in that State, was recently received in Mobile, and 
sold readily at 2 dollars-per gallon. 





BALLOT FOR THE GRIST MILL FUND. + 
Wishaw, March 12th, 1850, 


Sir,—I am desired by the committee to call your 
attention to the result of our ballot. The articles bal- 
loted for were a pair of Wellington boots, given by tne 
branch in aid of the Grist Mill fund, and which realized 
the handsome sum of £4 ls. Our object in giving 
publicity to the result of our exertions, is, if possible, 
to stimulate other parties to try and do something in 
; the way of appealing to the public, as there can be little 
doubt but the like success. would attend their efforts, 
and the mill fund soon raised, The-committee beg to 


their kind response to our appeal; it being the only 
branch appealed to. We also desire to publicly thank 
Mr. Thomas Halliday, for the gratuitous.use of his 
house for the ballot, as well as forall our former meet- 
ings. To the public of Wishaw we tender our grateful 
acknowledgments for the very-liberal manner in which 
they came forward to assist us in ferwarding the above 
above object. Yours respectfully, 

JAMES MUIR, President. 

GEORGE RUSSELL, Secretary. 





REPORT OF THE CITY OF ‘GLASGOW BRANCH 
FROM ITS COMMENCEMENT ON MARCH Sth, 


ON MARCH 4th, 1850. 





The following thembers were duly elected office 
bearers for one year :— 
Mr. G. THOMSON, President ; 
Mr. PETER MILLER, Vice President. 
Mr. Mc. FARLANE, Secretary (re-elected) ; 
Mr. R. DAVIDSON, Money Steward; 
Mr. R. BLAIR, Treasurer, (re-elected). 


The above being the firat annual report of our branch, 
we consider it deserving of a few remarks. 

It will be observed, that we have subscribed, in all, 
upwards of £118. As our Society consists of some- 
thing more than a hundred branches, had they each 
averaged this amount, our subseriptions for the year 
would have been nearly twelve thousands pounds ! What 
an amount of money to be subscribed by working men ; 
and what an amount of benefit would our society ob- 
tain from such subscriptions. It would have rendered 
quite unnecessary sucu questions as—How is the land 
to be paid for ?. How is the Grist Mill to be erected ? 
How are the Colonists to be fed? and so on, for this 
would have been sufficient for all, and placed our noble 
society in such a position that it would have been able 





to laugh to scorn the malice of it enemies. We should 
| wish much to see ourselves in such a position, just to 

show certain parties the importance we attach to their 
|} malignant slanders. 





— = —— 


return their sincere thanks to the Paisley branch. for . 


1849, TO THEIR FIRST ANNUAL MEETING. 


£ s. a 
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_be once thought of. 


Let us not however, be misunderstood,'we wish not 
to boast of what we have dcne, nor to reflect in the 
slighest degree on those branches which have done less ; 
circumstances must always be taken into account, and 
when this is fairly done, perhaje those branches which 
have sent up least money, may have done most, accord- 
ing to their means; but we do entreat, nay, earnest- 
ly implore, every member of our society, to exert him- 
self to the utmost so that he may be placed in such a 
position as will render the very idea of failure not to 
Let us remember, that now is the 
time for action—that it is the amount of our subscrip- 
tions which will, from our warmth in the cause of our 
Society (and we may almost say synonimous with the 
cause of the working classes of this country), and which 
we believe will yet crown our exertions with a degree 
of success far beyond our most sanguine expectations. 

Many of the resolutions passed into law at the late 
delegate meeting we look upon as likely to have a most 
beneficial effect on the future workings of the soc‘ety. 
The wise restrictions placed on parties going out on 
there own resources, removes one considerable cause of 
discontent, and will, in all probability do much good 
to the society, not only increasing the income here and 
diminishing the expenditure abroad but also enable the 
executive to ballot for a far greater number of members, 
and thus give the poorer members who are unable to go 
out on their own resources, a much greater chance of get- 
ting. out in this way. This, too, will have the effect of 
makjng. all more anxious to have their names more fre- 
quently on the ballot board, seeing that their chances 
of success are so greatly increased. 

While however, we are highly satisfied with most of 
the laws therein enacted we cannot avoid considering 
that two of these stand in most marked contrast to 
each other. One of these empowering the society to 
borrow money and pay thereon five per cent interest, 
the other that on every sixpence, shilling, or pound, 
lent to the society by wiy of subscriptions the lender 
shall be tured at the rate of eight and a third per cent. 
It may be said that these subscriptions give to the sub- 
scriber all the benefits of the society but will the pound 
subscribed not be of as much service to the society as 
the pound borrowed ? Aye, and more so, for the bor- 
rowed money may require to be paid at the very moment 
when we have least need of any thing calculated to 
cripple our exertions. Our delegate to that meeting 
informs us, that the intention was to make it something 
like a income tax, and that there was an impression 
that it was but right that the richer man should pay 
more than the poorer man; but we are very doubtful 
how far the argument holds good, believing that it is 
not in a great majority of cases, the richer who is the 
most liberal subscriber to our funds, but the man whose 
heart is in the right place in regard to the great and 
noble cause in which we are engaged, But granting 
the argument to its fullest extent, nothing ought to 
be done which may have the slightest tendency to cur- 
tail our income, and we are very much inclined to think 
that such will be the effect of the law spoken cf. We 

would therefore respectfully but earnestly request the 
delegates to reconsider this matter, and if they think 
with us that it is likely to act injuriously to give an 
order for its being immediately rescinded. It may be 
objected that this would be an irregular manner of pro- 
ceeding, but better to proceed even in suck a way, than 
allow to stand for a year, a law, likely to have a bad 
effect on the interests of our society. Fellow workers 
in the great cause, again would we say be forward with 
your subscriptions, without these, delegates may meet 
and enact laws the very best for the interests of our so- 
ciety which possibly could be devised, yet it will be im- 
possible for us to progress as we ought; with them, fail- 
ure is impossible. We have now the opportunities of 


giving to the country, nay, tothe whole world, a proof | pose until we can afford to build a better. 





when properly directed ; let us take care that this proof 
be given, and this will undoubtedly have}the effect of 
stimulating others to go and do so likewise. 

As previously observed, we now consiat of somewhere 
about a hundred branches. surely these can average one 
pound per week, each branch; though some emall 
branches may not be able to do so much, some of the 
larger ought to do three or four times that, this would 
give us £100 pound per week, and then we can point 
to the money columns in the Examiner every week, 
and show that it never contains less than a hundred 
pounds. We may well hold it up as a proof of our suc- 
cess, which will not admit of doubt or contradictions. 
We are, on teha lf of theCity of Glasgow Branch, yours 
in the cause, 

GEORGE THOMSON, President. 
WILLIAM Mce‘FARLANE, Secretary. 





To the Editor of the Potters’ Examiner, 

Dear sir, — Enclosed you havea Post office order for 
£3 5s. 3d.as under, which will balance our books up to 
the lith of March, as I consider from that date, we are 
entirely starting again upon a new foundation. I could 
like all Agencies to balance up their Books to the above, 
as it will be a deal less trouble for the district officers, 
for I well know that the district of Manckester will see 
equal justice done to all its members, and it would be 
a proud moment of mine to see all Agencies co-operate, 
one and all, inthe great and glorious cause that we are 
in search of, namely, emancipation from the over 
crowded population of this country to the Western 
wilds of America. I must beg to state, that the laws 
and regulations passed. at the Delegate Meeting, will 
be strictly complied with by this District, hoping that 
the Executive will bear them out in their ardous under- 
taking. By inserting these few lines in the Examiner 
you will greatly oblige yours truly, 

March 19th, 1850. THOS. ATKINSON 





HINTS TO EMIGRANTS. 
BY THE REV. D. R. THOMASON, 


Secretary to the Philadelphia Emigrants’ Friend 
Society. 

In the next place, farming this land will be to us far 
more pleasant, and, I believe, quite as profitable. Let 
us see. Here are six or seven hundred acres; it may 
be bought, say for five doilars per acre. (In some in- 
stances these farms may be had for nothing, in others, 
for ten dollars per acre, according to circumstances.) 
It is divided into fifty and hundred acre farms. We 
will first encluse the whole track with a good fence, 
leaving, for the present, the division-fences, as we pro- 
pose to adopt the soiling system, and, consequently, 
shall not turn out the cattle, or, perhaps, there may be 
difficulty in procuring provender for them ; in this case, 
we shall be compelled to turn them out, and left to shift 
for themselves in the woods, where they will get enough 
to eat all the winter. Our house, and out building, 
we shall easily put up, as these second-growth pine trees 
are nice aud straight, and of so convenient a size. 
There are two kinds of dwellings which we can build 
the one is called a house, and the othera cabin. To 
construct a genteel log house, will cost us some time and 
money, as we must employ a carpenter, You smile at 
the word genteel, but I can assure you we Lave taste, 
and fashion too, in the woods. It will contain two 
rooms; each, say twenty feet square, with a centre hall, 
ten feet wide. The logs will be squared, and neatly 
fitted; and it will have weather-board gable ends, and 
a shingle roof, that is, thin riven boards, two feet lon 
and six or eight inches wide, lapped over like tiles. 
cabin we can build ourselves, and with very little trou- 
ble; rude enough, I grant, but it will answer our pur- 
The method 


of what the‘pence of working men are capable of doing | is as follows ;—set posts in the ground (if yellow pine 
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is selected they will last many years),nine feet above 
the surface in the front, and seven in the rear; stout 
poles, or split logs, flattened at the ends, placed hori- 
zontally, and one upon the other, should be spiked or 
pinned to these posts all round. The upper ones, in 
the front and rear, laid on the top of the posts, in 
which anotch should be cut to receive them, taking 
care that they are sufficiently stout to bear the roof, 
which is to be formed of poles, lai} one end on the front, 
and the other on the rear of the building. These poles, 
should be coveréd with inverted sod, then earth and sod 
again, surface uppermost. The openings between the 
side poles, or logs, must be filled up with clay, anda 
snug weathertight cabin is at once made. A comfort- 
able floor may be made of lime and clay, or marl, taking 
care to have the ground on which the building stands, 
alittlerising. A chimney may be constructed inthe 
usual way, that is, with logs and clay; or ifa stove is 
used, which is better, the pipe may go through the roof 
giving the part which is exposed”to the weather, a coat 
oftar and'sand, both inside and out. Here we must 
live until we can afford to build a good frame, or brick 
house. 

Here, then, instead of felling treeagand grubbing, 
and rolling logs we shall spend our ite: in making 
manure, First, we must build a limekiln ; this will be 
the joint labour of all the company and then we must 
haul the lime-stone, and burn it. Next get mar!, or 
peat, or mud, as the case may be, for remember, we do 
not go upon lands where one or all of these fertilizing 
agents cannot be obtained- This we will haul home af- 
ter it has been spread out to dry, and put under a shed, 
erected near to the stable, first digging a pit under the 
shed, three or four feet deep, sloping at each end, so 
that a cart may goin at one end, dump the load, and 
go out atthe other end. Or if we wish to dispense 
with the shed, we can put up the marl or peat into 
conical heaps, like hay-cocks, and beat the surface with 
a shovel, to exclude the rain. We must make as much 
manure as we can, with our cattle, and that with as lit- 
tle hay and corn stalks as possible ,fo- the provender 
we shall have to buy, and we shail, perhaps, have a 
long way to go for it, so that it will be best to stable our 
stock; they will eat less than when exposed to the 
weather, and we shall make more manure. At the heels 
of the cows let us make a gutter, eighteen inches deep, 
about sixteen wide at the top, and twelve at the hottom, 
this we will plank at the sides and bottom, and fill two 
thirds with the marlor peat, adding a little lide. 
When the trench is filled up with the droppinge of the 
cows, it must be cleared out and the contents taken 
away, and spread upon the land, or put under cover. 
The same plan should be adopted in the horse stable, 
omitting, of course, the deep gutter, and also in tke hog 
pen. 1 have said, we must economize feed for the stock ; 
we will therefore cut, not only the hay and straw, but 
the corn stalks. If we can boil or scald them—boiling 
is best—and sprinkle over a little bran or corn meal, 
with salt, the cows will eat them readily, and give plenty 
of milk. 

As early'as possible we will plough up five or six 
acres. With one horse and three cows we can manure 
enough for thus much land in the course of thewinter 
How deep we shall ploug, will, of course depend upen 
the nature of the soil. We shall probably find that it 
has never been ploughed more than four inches deep, 
and possiply the under soil may be better than the up- 
per. To do this ploughing, we must borrow a horse of 
one of our neighbours, and lend him our’s in return. 
We will spread the manure as we make it, or pile it up 


under cover, and give a second light ploughing in the | 


spring after the manure has been hauledon. As much 
land as can be well manured from the stable will be de- 
voted to potatoes and Indian corn; to the best, as far 
as we are able, we wil! give a good coat of marl, or peat, 
or muck, with as much lime asit will bear, This we 
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| creditable than comfortable and pleasant. 








































































will put in with spring rye for soiling, and with oats. 
If any part of our farm appear good enough, without 
the application of any kind of manure, to take clover, 
we will sow as much as we can. 
as the ground will work, which will probably be in the 
latter end of February, we must, of course, put in our 
potatoes, and rye, and oats. About the first or second 
week in April we may plant corn. The usual method 
is to plant it in squares, in hills, as it is called here, 
from three to four feet each way ; but as we havea 
small lot, and wish to make the most of it, we will 
plant it in rows three and a half feet apart, with the 
drilling machine, puttiug the grains four inches apart 
in the rows. It must be kept clean by ploughing and 
harrowing between the rows, and between the plants, 
with the hand hoe. If one barrel of guano, one of 
plaster of Paris, and ten of well pulverised peat or muck 
could be scattered by a hand goirg before the drill, it 
woutd materially assist the crop. When the plants 
have grown a foot high, we may begin tothin them out 
toa distance of twelve inches, and these plants will 
serve for food for horses and cows. We can hitch a 
horse to a small truck, narrow enough tog between 
the rows, or toa wheelbarrow. In the mont Jul we 
will get a piece of ground well ploughed and manured, 
and putin half an acre of ruta baga turnips, and with 
these we can fatten our hogs and beef. When the corn 
is fit to cut, we will clear it off, plough up the ground, 
give a slight dressing of manure, and then put in wheat, 
and if we have any manure left, it ean be put, witha 
coat of lime, on the clover. 

In this way let us go on for six years, and then com- 
pare notes with the man with his stumpy farm. The 
following may be considered a low estimate of the pro- 
ductiveness and proceeds of such a farm when thus 
brought into a fair state of cultivation. 

dollars. 
165 acres of corn, 750 bushels, at 60 cents .. 360 


10 do. ofhay, 2 tons per acre, at 10... 200 
3 do. of potatoes, 450 bushels, at 30 cents 135 
4 2 do. of ruta baga, fed to stock 
6 do. of wheat, 100 bushels at ldollar .. 100 
RWS OME OGG | asia snn'ks chest! cdaencc 100 
885 
EXPENSES. 

ClaG hing ixipedss vee stellt. ns citabis ected 125 
tg: bn PE a, OPTED Te ery eee we 100 
Corn and grain, for stock, and family *-*-.. 75 
Hire of labourers......-........ bs ovbeigud 30 
POO MMB ctivs. 6 Gis cd isc e's Se Sou 25 
Butcher’s meat and pork................-. 50 
Church and benevolent objects ............ 60 
Newspapers and books .......00. 6.06.0 c005 10 
Schooling for children ........ ...-...4.. 10 
i er EL Ce ES Pee eee 6 
TMOGOR MEE CRWOG. 6 6 05. 050 vc i occd wick bc chae 45 
625 

856 

Annual profit... .... 360 


As soon as the necessary leisure can be found, we 
must plant a hedge, and make a ditch, to take the place 
of Our rail fences, which, by the time the hedge grows 
up, will have decayed. The white thorn does not ap- 
pear to do well in this country, but an exce!lent substi- 
tute is found in the Osage orange, or Maclura. We 


| must keep the saw-mill going, and socn we shall be 


able to build stone, brick, or frame houses and barns, 
as the case may be, and our little colony, or settlement, 
as it will be called, will pr:sent an appearance not less 
The grist 
and saw-mill, thrashing-machine, and corn-sheller, must 
be common property ; and in all work for the common 
good we must take our share. We shall need a school. 





As early in the spring. 
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house. Our larger boys will be wanted to work in the 
summer, but they can go to school in the winter. It 
is customary’to employ a male teacher in the winter, 
and a female in the summer. The state will assist us 
to pay the teachers so that the education ofour children 
will cost us bit little. 

I have shown what amount of funds are necessary to 
go on a farm of fifty acres. It will be about the same 
either on cleared or uncleared lands. Something like 
one hundred pounds will be required before leaving 
home, ‘But what are you to do if you do not possess 
this amount? If you are a single man you can hire 
yourself to a farmer. You will get one hundred dol- 
lars the first year, board and washing, and one hundred 
and twenty the next. If you have a wife and no child- 
ren, you can both do the same, and together you will 
get one hundred and fifty or sixty dollars. Ifyou have 
a family, let your children, if they are old enough, hire 
out, and you can buy a piece of land, put up, with the 
assistance of your neighbours, your house, and work for 
them three days in the week, and on your own farm the 
remainder, ‘Steady application will bring you through, 

ap (To be continued in our next.) 
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BALANCE-SHEET OF THE WISCONSIN BRANCH 


No. 30, SWINDON, FROM APRIL 2nd, 1848, TO 
FEBRUARY 18th, 1850. 











RECEIPTS. t. 8. d, 
Cash from last Audit .......... jibe okey 06 0 
BOR TRMOUR 2.e'5 x% oe 002 5 0cd'¥> 0 eese'es «+ 26.6.6 
IN 2s cieutaidimnseiee’s . hadeees is @12 0 
MEOGQUGL TINY «cis etn ck beady Ue ee Oe ee 
PII a oom 6a ove hswcdcccccthe “iw ve 
For raffle for Oil Painting............ ee.- 010 0 
Total..£28 12 6 
DISBURSEMENTS. £s 4 

Remitted-to Parent Society as Contributions 24 15 3 

Entrances...... a cesopewee eéSedes <a% one Oe 
SN DOOD finan 5) Lom’ a a0 eth be hcedee ts 011 0 
III 6 'o 6.0 50 6 4.0-< cdagcbonteteiethcsds 09 0 
For Oil Painting. ............ neiedns 3550 010 0 
Total. .£26 16 0 
STEN, MRI: Soc ovis art's oc bs cose occeye 116 6 
INCIDENTAL EXPENSES. 

RECEIPTS. €. 3. d. 
For Incidental Expenses ................. 0 18 10 
Total £0 18 10 
Im debt-to Treasurer.................45 049 
DISBURSEMENTS. £. 8. d. 
Remitted to Parent Society, for Branch Books 0 $ 6 
Pot Moneg Ordere. -.. 2. 0. slut Mies 4 0 
Letters, Parcels, Stationary, Stamps, &c.... 0 8 10 
Remittea to Mr. Rowlinson......... bia. “Oo? DB 





Total..£1 3 7 


THE AGENCIES OF THE MANCHESTER 
DISTRICT. 
‘Are respecfully informed, that a General Delegate 
Meeting of the district will be held at the house of Mr. 
Spooner, Lever street, Stevenson square, on the 14th 
of April, 1850, to make every necessary arrangements 
previous to the Ballot taking place in June as it is high- 
ly requisite that the the Ballot Table should be care- 
fully examined, there being too many non-paying mem- 
bers upon it at present. Every Agency within the 
limits. is-expected to be represented. Chair to be taken 
at half past: two o’clock in the afternoon. Also:— 








At a General Meeting of the ‘“Land of Liberty,” 
Agency, held on the 16th of March, 1850, it was unani- 
mously resolved —That Thomas Atkinson ‘be a fit and 
proper person to act as their Agent for the “‘ Land of 
Liberty” for the ensuing twelve months, if approved of 
by the Executive.:—Also. 

EVANS’S EMIGRATION OFFIC#, 
STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

Passage arranged at the most reasonable cost to all 
parts of the world by application at the Agent’s, 104, 
Dale-street, Liverpool. Deposits of £1. per head should 
be forwarded to secure berths. All letters addressed, 
and money orders made payable to, “* William Evans, 
104, Dale-street, Liverpool. 


104, DALE- 





AGENCIES, IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
POTTERS’ EMIGRATION SOCIETY. 


>_> 
MONIES RECEIVED FOR THE WEEK ENDING MAR. 23RD. 
No. £. 8. d. 
Mar.18 69, Perseverance, Queen’sHead.. 116 6 
» 19, Ignd of Liberty, Manchester. 1 5 0 
< » Mr. Rodgers, for tools 015 0 
», 97, Seventh London............ 2.0 0 
9p «1» eaSe LOMGOM. . 2. ood 2200s 49.6 
Fa sg Entrances.,...... - 0 3 0 
, ae Laws and Cards.... 0 1:6 
5 az Transfers..... ..... 0 2 0 
» 50, Banks of the Clyde, Greenock 1 0 9 
3 » Mr.T. U. Taylor, fortools 0 15° 0 
» 717,Speed the Plough, Wishawtown 117 6 
mu ie Entrances.......4.. 02 0 
» 28, Workman’s. Resource,*jMan- 
ge ERS Ar 06 9 
< B Transfers........... © 2 0 
i ~ Reports and Cards... 016 8 
oe » Mr. Brown, for,tools..... 0-16 0 
»» 1, Pottersville, Burslem..-..... 1 6 8 
», 2, The William Evans, Hanley.. 015 33 
19 46, First Edinburgh......... .. 410 0 
bal m ee 810 0 
20 19, Land of Liberty, Manchester. 215 0 
» 45, Industry, Bingley....... ... 119 0 
ne - MG. och: tek 
21 658, South London,....... ...... 411 0 
Se” ea a 010 0 
= * Mr. Gale, for tools.. 015 0 
Wi = Mr. Ward, do.. 015 0 
22 77, Speedthe Plough, Wishawtown 3 12 0 
£46 7 33 





VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE ERECTION 
OF A GRIST MILL. 


prota z. 6. da. 
Total in hand for past weeks....... ....... 145 1 6 
No. 73, East London, Loans Mr. Simmonds 010 0 
AS a », Cross...:.. 0°65 0 
= te » J. A. Hay. 0 5 0 
ee s <= Sha we ee 
50, Banks of the Clyde, Greenock...... 0 2 3 
77, Speed the Plough, Proceeds ofballot 4 1 0 
19, Land of Liberty, Manchester...... 10 3 
58, South London, Loans Mr. Emery.. @ 4 0 
7 ‘ss Mr. Maynard 0 5 0 


ERRATUM :—In the jlast number of the Examiner, 
for Home in the West, Crewe, ls. Read Mr. Boyce, 1s. 
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Emigration Society and Savings’ Fund,” at the Society’s 
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